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driving belt, and a disc of iron attached to the end of the
spindle complete the simple apparatus. The iron disc is
supplied with sand and water from above by two tubs
placed one above another. The upper tub, which is filled
with water, is furnished with a tap, which being turned on
allows the water to flow into the lower tub, containing
sand. This tub, being perforated at the bottom, conveys
the sand and water to the face of the iron disc, while a
third vess( 1 beneath it collects the sand and water as it
flows.

In grinding crystal glass, the iron disc first used is about
twelve inches wide, and about one-sixth of an inch in
thickness; against this the cutter holds the glass with
moderate pressure; after cutting the necessary grooves and
facets, a thinner disc is placed on the spindle, with which
he proceeds to cut smaller surfaces. The parts thus
roughly cut are afterwards made smooth by means of a
disc of sandstone and water. The cutter next polishes the
work by means of a wooden disc, finely-powdered pumice
and water, and finally uses a wooden disc, edged with felt,
with the aid of putty powder or rouge. These different
stages of the process are generally practised by separate work-
men, whereby the trouble of shifting the discs is avoided.

Lenses for optical purposes are always ground in a
spherical form, and are either convex or concave; they are
placed in moulds either of brass or lead before being
ground, by which the proper form of the lens is ensured.
The moulds are made in two halves, which are united by
a plate at the back fitted with a screw. The moulds are a
little smaller than the lens, which enables them to hold
the latter firmly. The glass is first ground with coarse
emery moistened with water, which is washed off when